CHAPTER VI 


U.S 


r\x?r tqt fYNf TO DEFEND QUEMOY 


During the early days of September, while awaiting 
the results of U.S. convoying and planning for the defense 
of Quemoy against invasion, American officials made a 
number of public statements. It was hoped that these 
statements along with U.S. military moves would .deter any 
expansion of the conflict by the Chinese Communists and 
also would boost Chinese Nationalist morale. Secretary or 
the Army Brucker visiting Taiwan on September 1 warned the 
Chinese Communists not to underestimate the force of the 
warnings by Eisenhower and John Poster Dulles. 

On September 2 Presidential Press Secretary Haggerty 
in Washington refused to discuss press reports that 
Eisenhower had decided to commit U.S. naval and ground 
forces to defend Quemoy and Matsu. Haggerty was ques¬ 
tioned about a statement by Eisenhower at his press con 
ference that he jffas uncertain as to the discret ion of 

commanders in the field to use nuclear weapons and _stated_ 

«--“ _ 2 

that Eisenhowe r had not yet checked on this. 

On September 3 Smoot indicated that the United States 
was sending more help. He was quoted in the press as 
stating that the Chinese C runists could not successfully 





invade or blockade Quemoy. 3 In Washington, Secretary of 

Defense McElroy said the Chinese Communists would be wise 

4 

not to start a major war. 

On the next day the U.S. aircraft carrier Midway. 

arrived in the Taiwan Straits area. 5 As another part of 
the American military show of strength General Curtis 
LeMay left Washington on Septemb er^.for a tour of the 
Far East including Taiwan. Officials announced that they 
had arranged for faster deliveries of military equipment 
to the GRC, for example torpedo boats and airplane parts 
The Air Force was reported by The Mew York Ti mes to be 
building up perhaps the largest concentration of D.S. air 
power in the Western Pacific since the Korean War. 6 

On September 4, the United States announced that it 
rejected the Chinese Communist extension of its terri¬ 
torial waters to twelve miles and would continue to send 
military convoys to Taiwan and to Quemoy and Matsu up to 
the three-mile limit. It stated that it was confident 
that the Chinese Communists had neither the military 
power nor the legal right to' enforce the new limit. It 
. j was made clear that despite Eisenhower's comments at his 
press conference, specific permission of the President 

.1.,. 1 " , , o n miCleST 

was required by any are:. J™"” 1 --- 
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weapons anywhere in the world. On the same day a Pentagon 
briefing officer pointed out to newsmen that "substantial 
logistical support to the GRC" was being given and\ that 
the United States was helping to convoy supply craft up to 
the three-mile limit. He expressed confidence that the GRC 
could do the job of resupply alone. He also stated that 
U.S. determination to prevent the invasion of Quemoy and 
Matsu constituted-no "extension" of the policy announced 
in 1954 to help defend Taiwan and the Penghus.^ 

The U.S. public effort reached a crescendo on the 4th 
when Dulles saw Eisenhower at Newport, issued a formal 
statement, and then held a background press conference. 

This action constituted the most important effort thus far 
to make clear to the Chinese Communists the American deter¬ 
mination to defend Quemoy. In the formal statement the 
American Government stated that the security of Taiwan had 
become increasingly related to the security of Quemoy and 
that the "naked use of force" against Quemoy would threaten 
the secu rity of the Unit ed States. 

The statement issued by Dulles after his meeting with 
the President read in part as follows: 

X have reviewed in detail with the President the 
serious situation which has resulted from aggressive 
Communist railitc ~ actions, in the Taiwan 
(T.-rmosa) Straits area. he President has 
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authorized me to make the following statement. 

1. Neither Taiwan (Formosa) nor the islands of 

; Quemoy and Matsu have ever been under^jrhe 

f autjiority of the Chinese Communists. 

2. The United States is bound by treaty to help 
to defend Taiwan (Formosa) from armed attack and 
the President is authorized by Joint Resolution 
of the Congress to employ the armed forces of 
the United States for the securing and protecting 
of related po sit ions such as Quemoy and Matsu. 

3. Any attempt on the part of the Chinese Com¬ 
munists now to seize these positions or any of 
them would be a crude violation of the principles 
upon which world order is based, namely, that no 
country should use armed 4 force to seize new 
territory. 

4. The Joint Resolution of Congress, above 
referred to, includes a finding to the effect 
that "the secure possession by friendly govern¬ 
ments of the Western Pacific Island chain, of 
which Formosa is a part, is essential to the 
vital interests of the United States and all 
friendly nations in and bordering upon the 
Pacific Ocean." It further authorizes the 
President to employ the Armed Forces of the 
United States for the protection not only of 
Formosa but for "the securing and protection 

of such related positions and territories of 
that area now in friendly hands and the taking 
of such other measures as he judges to be re¬ 
quired or appropriate in assuring the defense 
o,f Formosa ." In view of the situation outlined 
in the preceding paragraph, the President has 

( noTver made any finding under that [ Formosa ] 
Resolution that the employment of the Armed 
Forces of the United States is required or 
appropriate in insuring the defense of Formosa. 
The President would not, however, hesitate to 
make such a finding if he judged that t he circ um¬ 
stances made this necessary to accomplish the - 
purposes of the Joint Resolution. In this 
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connection, we have__recagnized that the securing 
and protecting of Quemoy and Matsu have_increas- 
ingl y ^rnm.q related to the defense of Taiwan 
(Formosa)TThis is indeed also recognized by 
the Chinese Communists. Military dispositions 
have been made’’by the United States so tnat a 
Presidential determination, if made, would be 
followed by action both timely and effective. 

In his background briefing with the press in Newport, 


Dulles went somewhat further in making clear Americ an 
determination to defend Quemoy. The press conference 


began with Presidential Press Secretary James Haggerty 
informing the press that Secretary Dulles would read the 
statement quoted above and that from then on he would 
answer questions, but that the answers to the questions 
were not to be attributed directly to the Secretary. 
There then followed this exchange between Haggerty and 
the press: 

Question: Attributed to a United States official? 

Mr.' Haggerty: Sure. 

Question: High United States official? 

Mr. Haggerty: Sure, there are only two in 

Newport (laughter). 

At this point Haggerty brought in Dulles, who had 
not been in the room during this exchange, and Dulles • 


proceeded to read the formal statement. He then answered 
« rummer of questions from e press, the most pertinent 
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of which are as follows: 

Question (after the Secretary read the statement): 
Mr. Secretary, at point five you say in effect^ 
that the Chinese Nationalists might very well be 
able to defend Quemoy without any help from the 
United States. Does that mean, as has been 
suggested in the dispatches from Washington 
that the United States would wait and see if 
Chiang Kai-shek's forces could defend Quemoy 
before the United States might make a decision 
as to whether or not to use American armed forces 
to- help defend Quemoy? 

Secretary Dulles: Well, let me point out, it 
does not say without any help from the United 
States, because we are giving, as indicated 
here, very substantial logistical support. 

Question: I meant to say use of fighting forces. 

Secretary Dulles: That's right. We are also 
helping to convoy Chinese supply craft through 
the high seas up to the three mile limit, so we 
are giving quite a bit of help. Now, to answer 
this question—(to Mr. Haggerty) I understand 
this is all background? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes. 

Secretary Dulles: We would not^probably, wa|t 
until the situation was in extremis. We would 
judge in the light of all the circumstances as 
to whether or not the ituation was out of hand 
as far as the Chines - nationalists alone were 
concerned. The Chi. a Nationalists would them¬ 
selves prefer to dc -i s job themselv es, and it 
would greatly redou- to their prestige if they 

_ « 1.1. ^ a 4 ^ wai n t* Oil IT 


are able to do so, ■ 
i getting in prematur 
; task i They want to 
and we would not, h 
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. the light of the d. 
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there is no point to our 
j . It is primarily th eir 
Ike it - their task primarily, 
3 ver, wait until the situation 
.3 acted. We would judge in 
_opments. 
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Question: Are you saying. Sir, that if we judge 
the situation to be out of hand; that is to say, 
if we judge the Chinese Nationalists could not 
hold those islands, that we would then go in 
with American fighting men? 

Secretary Dulles: That is the indication of this 
thing—no, I don't want to qualify or add to or 
subtract from the precise language which the 
President has approved in that respect. 

Question: I didn't hear—it's the purport of 

this statement? 

Secretary Dulles: I said that that is in .general 
the significance of this statement, but I did not 
want by any paraphrasing to subtract from or add 
to the precise language which the President 
himself has authorized. 

* * * * 

Question: Do these eight points [contained in 

the statement j represent any change or extension 
of U.S. policy? . 


! Secretary Dulles: I think they reflect the appli¬ 
cation of Ifa ited States polic y to the situation 
i as it stands today. 

Question: Mould the word "extension" be warranted 

there* Hr. Secretary? 

Secretary Dulles: I would not say that it is an 
extension of policy. The basic policy was laid 
down by our treaty with the Republic of China 
[sic] by the findings in the Joint Congressional 
Resolution. Now policy requires implementation 
from time to time, and this indicates the circum¬ 
stances under, which it would probably be given a 
new'imp 1 emendation. 

* * * ■* 

Question: Mr. Secretary, do our area commanders 

around Formosa have discretionary authority to 
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use atomic weapons. 

Secretary Dulles: No they do not. The use of 
atomic weapons is under the control of the 
President and no one has discretionary power 
to use them in any theatre. 

^Question: Mr. Secretary, this statement does not 

mention Tan [sic] and some of the little islands. 
Would we defend them too,, or does 'this just 
apply to the major islands of Quemoy and. Matsu. 

'Secretary Dulles: Well, that is a difficult 
question to answer. You know, there are a lot •• 
of little pieces of rock that jut up around 
there and the gradation between what are the 
principal Quemoy Islands obviously are very 
minor—a piece of land that was perhaps awash 
part of the time, that wduld not be serious, 
but I can't today take a map and indicate in 
detail just what would be serious or what would 
not be. There are, I suppose a score--50 or 
more--little bits of-land there--the principal 
one is [ sic] big Quemoy and little Quemoy. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, would the bombing of 

concentrations on the mainland be part of the 
defense of Formosa? 

Secretary Dylles: It might become so, if Formosa 
was attacked or imminently threatened from these 
airfields. 

Question: Or Quemoy? 

Secretary Dulles: Yes. 

Question: What about the ships which are con¬ 

voying suppli.es? If they are struck by communist 
air power, do we strike back against their bases? 

Secretary Dulles: That would depend a great deal 
upon the facts. If it were accidental, I think 
that would be one thing, but if it was a deliberate 
effort to drive us by force from what we con¬ 
sidered to be the international waters, we would 
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perhaps react much as we do. in case of air 
attacks. You may recall that in the past 
there have been attacks made on American air- 
' craft over what we consider to be international 
air, and our aircraft have authority, under 
those conditions to fight back and engage in 
hot pursuit and I would think that if we thought 
that was deliberate, we might act accordingly. 

* * * * 

Question: Is it fair to interpret this 

[statement] as a stiff warning to Peiping not 
to try to make an attack against Quemoy? 

Secretary Dulles: If I were on the Chinese 
Communist side I would certainly think very 
hard before I went ahead on the fact of this 
statement.9 

In the formal statement and in his answers to questions 
Dulles was concerned with answering his American and 
foreign critics as well as deterring Peking. 


PUBLIC OPPOSLTION 

The events in the Taiwan Straits had come increasingly 
to capture world headlines and to produce widespread 
criticism of the American willingness to risk war to defend 
the Offshore Islands. On September 2 the French commen¬ 
tator, Raymond Aron, writing in Figaro , supported U.S. 
policy. He wrote that if the Chinese Communists should 
try to take Quemoy, the United States should aid the GRC 
w ith conventional arm s. He said that this decision would 
bq^l^esV/since the use of tactical nuclear weapons would be 




























deplorable. Not. to fight would destroy the Taiwan regime 
and confirm the belief in the Far East that the United 
States was a paper tiger.^ But more common were attacks 
on the administration's position, including, for example, 
one by Norman Thomas, which charged that the Chiang Kai- 
shek reg im e was corrupt and the United States should get 

out of Taiwan. 11 A letter from James P. Warburg in The 

✓ 

New York Times of September 3 expressed opposition to 

12 

going to war to defend the Offshore Islands. 

Joseph Alsop launched a much more bitter attack at 
the policy of the administration. In a column headed "We 
Did It Ourselves," Alsop wrote that the threat to Quemoy 
and Matsu was much more serious than Eisenhower pretended 
it to be. He stated that the importance of Quemoy and 
Matsu had been made in Washington, beginning with the policy 
of unleashing Chiang Kai-shek and then pressuring the 
Nationalists to occupy the Offshore Islands. He claimed 
that Chiang had resisted this pressure, saying that the 
Offshore Islands were vulnerable but that we had forced 
him to put his troops there after he evacuated the Tachens. 
Alsop further claimed that during the Tachens crisis 





Dulles had promised, the former GBC Foreign Minister Geo.ge 
Yeh that if the Tachens ware evacuated the bolted States 
would promise to-defend *emoy and Matsu under the Formosa 
Resolution. However Eisenhower had overbidden Dulles’s 
promise. Dulles.had wanted to draw a clear line, but 
Eisenhower had; refused. Following feeble efforts 
^ke Chiang abandon Quemoy and Matsu, D.S. military aid 
was sent to strengthen his position on the Offshore Islands. 
On September 4 James Reston pointed out that the U.S. 

people and the Congress apparently were now willing to 

v : ve with, war-making powers and observ 

entrust the Executive wxtn 

that, the President had the power to defend Quemoy ana 
Matsu and t o use atomi cj waanons t here if he wanted to. 

He was upset not only at the lack of public debate over 

the possibility of war but also about the fact that 

. w- 1 - o time when such 

j Eisenhower was on vacation m wp 

j ' critical "decisions had to be made. 15 

, av Vhe Philippines Security Council 
On the same day, tne _-.ij.j-ff 

-f _ 3 oolicy regarding the defense 

announced its support of P 7 

. , j direct commitment concerning the 

of Taiwan but -avoided -- . J1 - recu 

_ , • 16. th York T bs on the same day 

Offshore Islands. _“i_ —- 

. of cr -cal comae 3 on U.S. policy in 
reported a series o 

Straits from number of .itish sources. 
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the Taiwan 



inducing the Liberal Party , Air Marshal ^ ^ 
Slessor, end the British Trade Union Congress 17 

* —» kJ „ 

~—n, 

the Dulles Newport stfltp-mn 

^ statemerr on September 4 . On 

September 5 Adlai Stevenson ^ ^ ^ ^ 

txons and declared that the Offshore Islands could not be 
consiaered a part- of Taiwan. 1 * 0n the same day, f0raer 

Secretary of state Dean Aches on in a speech bitterly 
attacked the Administration's policy' oA risW 

7 ~ asking war w ith 

China over issues not T. 7 r>p-<-i, a 

-- BSllSZ&tom pcin lives . He identi¬ 
fied Secretary Dulles as the U.S. spo'-es-., 

- ** spokesman quoted in the 

background Newport press conference and declared that 
the Offshore Islands had tr aditional ly_been_a,part of the 
-inlan^and that the United states would lose thl " 
•support of .'its friends if it tried to defend them. 

Acheson asserted that the Offshore Islands could be 
defended only by a "general war with China." 19 

°n September 7 and September 10, dames Reston 

published articles in The New York T i->— r • 

. -forf^iHes criticizing the 

istration's foreign policy. H e declared that there 

° f °- s - p ° ucy .«* that 
'*•*■ ring and dreaming" +- 
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objected to what he called the sweeping doctrine of 
asserting that the United States would oppose any use 
of force anywhere and declared that it was not applicable 
to the current Quemoy problem. 

On September 10, Democratic leaders met to hear 
three potential Pr esidential candidates assail American 
Far Eastern -policy."* F'ormer Secretary of State Governor 
Aver ell Harr iman of New York declared that the crisis 
stemmed from Eisenhower"s. irresponsible political act in 
“unleashing" Chiang Kai-shek in.1953. He declared that 
the United States should defend Taiwan but not the 
Offshore Islands. On September 11 Walter Lippmann wrote 
that it was only a question of time when Quemoy would 
have to be surrendered or evacuated. 

REACTION ON TAIWAN 


Once they were informed on August 30 of the American 
decision to escort convoys, the GRC began to mark time in 


In order to reduce congressional criticism tr Amer¬ 
ican policy. Assistant Secretary of State for C. gressionai 
Relations Macomber on September 10 telephoned a — ziber of 
congressional leaders, including the floor leade_ _nd the 
senior members of the Foreign and Armed Services ... ^opri- 
ations Committee, to explain the Dulles Newport sts-tement 
to them. He had also mailed the statemer. - : ..nd an „„ 

■ ■ .mncor-*' memorandum to a manner .or C« . jssmen. 
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their resupply efforts while keeping up the pretense of 

trying to land‘supplies. The U.S. escorting would 

improve morale on Quemoy but far more important for the 

GRC, it might well lead to a military clash between 

American forces and the Chinese Communists. American 

officials on Taiwd'n, except for Ambassador Drumright, 

were to become increasingly suspicious of GRC motives. 

At the same time,’ GRC officials continued to press for 

permission to bomb the mainland and for greater U.S. 
ic 

involvement. 

On August 30, Drumright reported his belief that the 
Chinese Communists clearly intended, unless stopped by 
American action, to take the Offshore Islands unless 
they could force a withdrawal. Although he believed that 
the GRC could hold out for some time, Drumright felt that 
the United States would ultimately have to step in to 
save Quemoy and that therefore he urged that it act then. 
He suggested that the United States should first warn the 
Communists and then take out the gun positions. Drumright 


*In an analysis made after the crisis, the Taiwan 
Defense Command concluded that during this period the 
GRC military activity was ineffective and marked by a 
continuous effort to determine and influence^the^extent 
rican involvement in defense of the j:-f3».cre 


V 
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• did not indicate whether this should be done with conven¬ 
tional or nuclear weapons but expressed his belief that 

American action would lead the Chinese Communists to 
23 

withdraw. 

In a meeting with Secretary of the Army Brucker on 
August 31, Chiang urged the need to take retaliatory 
action against the mainland. He told Brucker that if 
) inactio * continued in spite of continuing attacks, he 
j W ° uld be criticized by the GRC Army, the public, the 
1 overseas Chinese and world opinion. American press 

rep ° rtS of the U * s * restraining the GRC put him, Chiang 
Said » i n . the role Qf a Puppet . Drumright, reporting on 
the meeting, noted that Chiang was somewhat more at ease 
than he had been the day before and that he spoke more 
calmly and rationally. Brucker and Drumright both 
believed after the meeting that if interdiction could be 
broken, Chiang's anxiety would be lifted. The arrival 
of U.S. forces and aid would help, but they believed a 

ersonal letter from Eisenhower to Chiang Kai-shek would 
still be desirable.^ 

In a report on the same meeting sent through military 

channels Smoot reported that Chiang had again reassured 

«• 

that hc ~ ould consult American officials before acting 


4 
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b\jt that he'wanted authority vested in U.S. officials on 

Taiwan to concur in air attacks on the mainland. Chiang 

stated that if there were no response within three days 

it would be difficult to control morale. The critical 

question, according to Smoot (but not Drumright), was 

Quemoy supplies since the Quemoy commander was holding up 

his counterfire until he was sure of resupply. Resupply 

25 

still might fail and then Quemoy would fall. 

In a later message on September 1, Drumright 
expressed his belief that Chiang really felt that his 
position was being undermined by his failure to take 
offensive action. Chiang was reported to be extremely 
sensitive to the "puppet" charge, but the .American 
Ambassador indicated that the situation was nowhere near 
as serious as Chiang suggested. Morale on Quemoy was 
excellent and the Island could hold out for one to two 
months under existing interdiction, Drumright noted, 
adding that combined U.S.-GRC measures should ease the 
situation even further. Chiang was not worried about 
the military situation and said little about it, the 
American Ambassador continued. He was satisfied with 
U.S. military assistance and would not in the near future 
. r • k the mainland without T concurrence -- onl\ the 



most desperate situation would cause him to do so. 
Despite this relatively optimistic assessment, Drumright 
concluded that if harassment continued and grew, the 
United States would have to intervene and therefore the 
time to do so was then.^ 

Snoot, in a private conversation with Chiang 
Kai-shek on September 2 "gave him the full facts of the 
situation" and reported that he had left behind an 

i. 

enthusiastic and spirited man. Smoot told Chiang that 
if bullets could be gotten through to Quemoy, Quemoy 
Defense Commander, General Hu Lin, would stop husbanding 
his supplies and would begin firing. He told Chiang that 
to date the GRC navy "has made no effort to even try" to 
break the blockade and t*.at all he had gotten from the 
GRC navy were reasons they could not do so, with 
which he did not agre- ^ 

Smoot reported t. t the GRC had lost only two small 
boats to artillery an., .wo boats to Chinese Communist PT 
action, and that ther ere no critical shortages on 
Quemoy. The garrisc /as reported to have thirty days of 
ammunition for firir. at the rate of 2,000 rv-'.ds- 
per day and adequat. :tock of all other sur 


30 
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Drumright reported on the same day that the Taiwan 
Defense Command was now pressing for stepped up activity 
but that the GRC had " not taken step s to translate its 
sense of urgency into action" to break the blockade. In 
part * 116 stated, this was a desire to conserve forces.^ 1 
But clearly Drumright was implying it was also in part a 
desire to draw the United States further into the mili¬ 
tary encounter. He noted that Chiang was isolated and 
heard only what the mil i tary thought he wanted to hea r. 

He was very desperate and anxious for U.S. advice and 
had agreed that Smoot should see him every day or two. 
Drumright noted that stocks on Quemoy were anticipated to 
be adequate for forty-five days at a minimum and he then 
agreed that concurrence on plans for GRC bombing of the 
mainland should be withheld at least for a few days.^ 

On September 5 CINCPAC concurred in the judgment of 
officials on Taiwan that an all-out effort was not being 
made. Felt reported that the failure in the rate of • 
supply was not due primarily to the Chinese Communist 
artillery fire. "Inability or unwillingness of the CHINAT 
Navy to utilize resources they have is major cause for 
failure to get necessary ammo and other supplies to 
He provided the JCS with a summary of the 





logistics situation on the Offshore Islands, indicating 

that they had supplies and ammunition for thirty days, 

including 2,000 rounds for the heavy guns per day, and 

that all supplies were adequate except sandbags. Resupply 

required was estimated at from 15 to 18 thousand tons 
, 33 

per month. 

On September 4 Chiang Kai-shek had sent yet another 
letter to Eisenhower in which he reported that for 


thirteen days the garrison on Quemoy had been subjected 
to the enemy's artillery fire and harassment from naval 
units, yet the GRC had refrained from fully exercising 
its inherent right of self-defense. He stated his belief 
that the United States would render timely assistance 
and reported that Drumright and Smoot were maintaining 


Q / 

the closest Consultation. At the same time, prepara¬ 
tions for U.S. escorted convoys were nearing completion. 

On September 3 th‘e Taiwan Defense Command had 
reported that he had completed plans to convoy to Quemoy. 
The GRC plans were to escort two LSMs with 150 tons of 
heavy ammu nition and cargo to Quemoy every other cay 


commencing within two or three days. The convoys were to 


35 


have American and GRC surface and air cover. U.S. ships 
- !oi noted, were already giving protection to GRC ships 
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in international waters. Earlier in the day he had 

reported that Typhoon Grace had brought all operations 

. _ 36 
to a halt. 

On September 5, final plans for the first U.S. 
escorted convoy were made during a conference in Taipei 
attended by U.S. naval officers and officials from the 
GRC Ministry of National Defense. It was agreed that the 
first convoy would be on September 7 and that the first - 
two convoys would be in daylight to assure success. 

* 

Following this there would be a concentrated day and 
night effort. The Taiwan Defense Commander reported that 

i 

the first convoy would be based on the following prin¬ 
ciples: (a) minimum losses, (b) important resupply items 

in quantity, (c) subsequent convoy soon after, and (d) coor 
dination of all elements. He indicated that part of the 
delay had come from the need to clear the Quemoy beach of 
mines but that there had also been "unbelievable 
confusion" in the MND. An order by Chiang Kai-shek to the 

Ministry that nothing was to take place without Smoot's 

,37 

concurrence was necessity to enable planning to proceed. 

Washington was informed early on the 6th, Taiwan 
time, which was the 5th in Washington, that plans were set 
first combined cor.’ ; to hit'Quemoy at 7:30 a.m. 



rs f n 


on the 7th (6:30 p.m. on the 6th EST) . It was informed 
that it would be a daylight landing with U.S. ships 

participating and that there would be an air alert for 

' 38 

the possibility of a Chinese Communist attack. 

PLANNING FOR DECISION V 

While awaiting word of the first convoy, American 
officials were seeking consensus for a contingency plan 
in case of an invasion of Quemoy. They sought also for 
more information on GRC and Chinese motivations. State 
Department officials also began to explore possible 
diplomatic solutions. 

On August 30 Herter held a meeting of members of the 
State Department at which it was considered asking the 
Japanese Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi to issue a call 
for a cease-fire. To this end it was decided to sound 
out the U.S. Ambassador to Japan, MacArthur, and Ambassador 
Drumright. The fact that telegrams seeking this informa¬ 
tion were being sent was not to be made known to anyone 

, 

not present at the meeting. The responses to the tele¬ 
grams were that Kishi would be glad to take such an 

initiative but that Drumright felt that the GRC would 

39 

strenuously object. 
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On August 31 Washington requested from Drumright a 

detailed assessment of Chiang Kai-shekVs motivation and 

the Sincerity of his emotional plea at the meeting on the 

31st in Taipei. They asked whether Chiang was really 

fully persuaded that the military situation was as 

desperate as he represented it and whether Drumright 

believed that he intended to take military action 

against the mainland. The question of what the Chinese 

Communist reaction to such a move would be was also 

raised.^® . ’ 

On September 1 the Chief of Naval Operations (CNO) 

asked CINCPAC for information that he said was desperately 

needed in Washington in order to make the correct 

decisions. He stated that it was not known how many 

supplies, if any, were getting through and, if none, 

whether it was because of lack of landing craft or 

artillery fire. He also asked if U.S. forces had begun 

escorting and, if not, why not, and asked how many 

41 

supplies were on hand. These messages were pert of a 
larger number which were sent out both through military 
and civilian channels desperately requesting information as 
to what was going on in the field. The failure to receive 
■*-- c ——tier, resulted not cr.ly from problems-which American. 



commanders were having in Taiwan in getting the necessary 
information from the GRC but also from the fact that it 
sometimes took several days for classified messages to 
reach Washington from Taipei or vice versa. This communi¬ 
cation lag was significantly to hamper policymaking 
throughout the crisis and to make it difficult to inte¬ 
grate the views of field commanders and diplomatic 
representatives abroad in decisionmaking in Washington, 

since their views were frequently to arrive after they 

* 

were already outdated by Washington decisions. 

While seeking more information from the field, the 
working levels of the State Department were determined 
that Secretary of State Dulles understood the situation 
as it was developing and would not make a show of^weak¬ 
ness which might precipitate more extensive Chinese 
Communist military action. By August 29 a memorandum was 

ready for the Secretary in response to the questions which 
* 

had been raised by Christian Herter in a meeting of 
August 25 to discuss tffift Dulles memorandum of August 23. 

In this memorandum it was pointed out thqt the Offshore 


•jf - ^ 

No attempt is made in this stu 
technical difficulties of communica" 
■ -nrcr.;- during the crisis. TI*. 

.! i K-s which had been pointed 
— .vfXLciiils before the . 


to deal with the 
an which plagued t 
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a number of times- 
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Islands were not used extensively for operations against 
the mainland. It was also noted in the memorandum, in 
response to the suggested possibility of using inter¬ 
mediaries, that a direct U.S.-Chinese Communist contact 
had been maintained for possible use in a crisis. The 
memorandum warned, however, that if talks resumed, the 
Chinese Communists would likely press for a Foreign 
Ministers meeting or a summit talk. On the 31st, a 
State Department memorandum summed up the situation for 
the Secretary and the President. It noted that within 
the past twenty-four hours there had been a drop in the 
level of Chinese Communist artillery, naval, and air 
activity. However, some of this, it said, might be due 
to the weather. The U.S. military build-up was reported 
to be continuing. The Secretary, was warned that Japan 
was concerned about being drawn in by unilateral GRC 
action. Japan was against American defense of the 
fOffshore Islands and would probably cancel the use of 
U.S. facilities on Japan. The Secretary was also advised 
of the information that had been obtained from Ambassador 
MacArthur that Prime Minister Kishi would be willing to 


call for a ceasefire at Americr. 

h«-r allies was noted, ir. 


.equest. Opposition 
ling the United Kingdom, 




i 
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who found it difficult to support U.S. involvement but 
offered to approach the Soviets. 

The Pravda August 31 article pledging "the necessary 
moral and material help in the just struggle" was 

• V. . . ‘ 

described in the'State Department memorandum as a ' 

departure from their previous low-key comment oh the 

* • . 

crisis and hinting at possible Soviet involvement. It 

\, 

t * ■ 

was noted that Chinese Communist propaganda, like that of 

the Soviet statements, underplayed the intensity of the 

crisis except for broadcasts aimed at Taiwan and the 

Offshore Islands, which stressed determination and 

ability to liberate Taiwan. It was predicted that the 

Chinese Communists would try to invade one or more of 

the minor Offshore Islands and follow this with a 

' 43 

campaign to liberate the major Offshore Islands. In 
another memorandum tfo the Secretary on the same day from 
the Far East Bureau, it was reported that the following 
actions were required: 

(1) A response to the Drumright request for an 
Eisenhower message of reassurance to Chiang. 

(2) Steps to increase public awareness (both in 
the United States and abroad) of the issues 

* involved. 
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j (3) Measures to forestall and anticipate a Soviet 
initiative for a summit meeting by 

(a) a U.S. approach to the Soviet Union, 

(b) a U.K. approach to the Soviet Union, 

(c) Japanese initiative, 

(d) resort to the U.N. by the U.S., and 

(e) a friendly, mission in Peking to remind 

them of U.S. offer to reopen Ambassadorial 
talks. 

The memorandum warned, however, that there was a need to 
•guard against an impression of weakness in making any of • 
these moves, and it reminded the Secretary that, although 
the use of nuclear weapons might be the only possible 
decisive U.S. military action, resort to nuclear weapons 
would have "disastrous" rep ercussion s. It was also noted 
that the President would need to make a formal determina¬ 
tion on the Formosa -Resolution if an all-out assault 

44 

should commence. 

On September 1 Eisenhower wrote Chiang Kai-shek in 

further reply tp Chiang*s letter that the United States 

was giving unwavering . support to the GRC and would 

45 

continue to do so. In his _:ter Eisenhower continued 
v .. v to be tirawn into c discussion of rub stance or 







•into any specific commitments. On September 2 the JCS 
denied the request by CINCPACAF, which had been made on 


IfAugust 31, that one SAC B-36 squadron be alerted for 'HE 

-• 36 

operations. 

On September 1 Dulles returned from his vacation 
and was met at the airport by Herter. Herter drove 
with the Secretary to a meeting with Loy Henderson, 

Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration, 

' tr 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 

Affairs, J. Graham Parsons, and Green to discuss the 
47 

crisis. On September 2 Parsons, in a memorandum to 
the Secretary, stated that the United States should not 
make a firm commitment to defend the Islands unless it 
was prepared to do so, indicating quite clearly that he 
at least was not sure what the United States was prepared 
to do. He noted that trying to use a third country to 
convey a warning might give the impression of being on 
the defensive. He felt that the warning to the Chinese 
Communists should be as explicit as possible as to what 
the United States intended to defend and that the message 
should include an offer to re: me the Ambassadorial talks. 
The United Kingdom might be tl. best country to convey a 


'. l '~ge. India, Parsons note 




supported 
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Communist claims to Taiwan and hence would not be an 
appropriate intermediary. The Swiss and the Swedes were 
both possibilities, the Swiss probably being the better. 
If the United States was prepared to defend the Offshore 
Islands, the message should so state, Parsons urged. 

The text suggested by Parsons for the message was: "It 
[the United States] wishes to make it unmistakably clear 
that it would regard all attacks against any of these 
territories [Taiwan and the Offshore Islands] to be a 
breach of peace and it will take whatever action it 
deems necessary to repel such an attack." If the United 
States were not prepared to make such a sweeping state¬ 
ment, Parsons proposed that it simply confine its message 
to a proposal to reopen, the Ambassadorial talks.^ 

Parsons here was skirting all the difficult issues 
involved in making such a cc ...tment, including the 
question of the smaller cc aal islands, and Dulles' 
concern with the l egal i as and the opposition of 

and concentrat ^ simply on the question that 
he was not sure the Unit States was going to defend the 

Offshore Islands and th. .t should not say so if it were 
not going to. 



On both September 2 and 3, with Eisenhower vaca¬ 
tioning in Newport, top officials in Washington-met to 
consider what should be done if the Chinese Communists 
launched an invasion against the Offshore Islands. The 

meeting on the 2d, which lasted from 12:15 to 1:47, 

- „ 49 

included Dulles and the entire Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

r 

and was to.reveal some differences among the Chiefs as 


well as with Dulles. 

.The meeting ranged over a wide group of subjects. 
Discussion centered around problems which were to be 
faced in the resupply convoy operations and the question 
of how to defend in Quemoy and in particular the role 
which nuclear weapons would have to play. The meeting 
began, however, with the military supplying some of 'the 
latest available intelligence data, including the fact 
that Quemoy .then had -sixty to ninety days of supplies 
and that the defenders were carefully rationing their 
shells although there was plenty of ammunition on Quemoy 

and on Taiwan. Taylor reported that twelve 8-inch 

«• 

howitzers were being shipped to Quemoy and should add 


substantially to the Quemoy defensive capability, but he 
reported that both sides are well dug in and that it was 


d I f r ;Lcult to dig cut gun emplacements on side with 
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conventional weapons. The Chinese Communists were 


I—* 

I conve 
I repoi 


reported not to have sufficient air strength in the 
area to attack the Offshore Islands or to supplement 
the interdiction by air attacks. A typhoon would prevent 
supply landings within the next three days by the 
Chinese Nationalists. There had been, according to Burke, 
no unusual junk concentrations but thera were, thousands 
of junks already in the area. Taylor reported that there 

i 

had been an increase of two artillery divisions in the 
area opposite Taiwan. Burke reported that morale on 
Quemoy was excellent and that casualties had been limited 
to ISO with 150 killed. He reported that the GRC navy 
was lacking in top level leadership, that it was 
technically good, but that due to a lack of naval 
tradition it did not have the urge to go in and scrap. 

The navyi Burke said, had only a few ships and feared 
losses; it had many landing crafts. Taylor noted that 
the Chinese Communists had shown in Korea that they could 



~No specific study of the possible value of the 
8-inch howitzers has been located and none was alluded 
to in any of the reports of conversations which I have 
seen. 

Burke was explaining a reference to the relative 
cf the GRC N-' "7 in a Navy, paper which was 


•j •-.-.ciissct! at the 


at mg. 


assemble junks rapidly. Duri 0 , 

7 0111165 aske <i if the GRC Air 

Force had the capability to hir • . 

' y to hlc Jtmks. He told the 

group that Eisenhower had indicated t v- 

•J-uaicated to him that the CRr 

should have the authority to hit 

, 7 hlt conce otrations of junk 

.which might be presao^o 

„ „ °' nS 311 lnVaSi ° n > — that the GRC 

nad not struck at- i r 

S ° bserved at Amoy Harbor or ' 

elsewhere. He noted it was difficult to d 

to destroy junks 

without us in 0, Ti^npim , . 

n ° napalm, which made them - 

• -' ^ them ve ^y expensive to- 

ttack. Twining observed, however th*^ t-K 
a , £r ’ that the Grc d^ ha V( 

good supply of napalm. 

Burke believed' fh af 

. . hE PFiooipal threat.was not the 

junks, which the Island c 

sh ' C ° Uld taadle ’ but rather the 

_^bjiteries. He concurred in Dukes's suppo -,*• 

- es s supposition 

6 - Chinese Communists would not attempt to invade 

rr” " artUlery batterf - ^ silenced ' 
unless they were prepared to take heaty josses. M , es 

noted that the Chinese Con™, * 

Communists conceivably could stave 

I”" 01 aSSaUlt “ - «- ^ -ever countered ‘ 

t this would take 300,000 to 400,000 troops and that 

e Chinese Communists would Drc -,M 
thi , Prc-ably not want to commit 

this many. Burke noted that - 

well mi * ' ar ° Und ^ 

11 mlned and otherwise well de-' -a a 

, de -- ded — a»t the Quemoy 

son would mi 11T > J 

,-t up determiner: resistance. 
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The meeting touched, briefly on the problem of 
getting adequate information as to what was going on 
in the- Taiwan Straits area. Burke replied that there 
was an Army Advisory Group on Quemoy as well as a CIA 
representative. General Clovis S. Byers, Military 
Advisor to the Assistant Secretary of Defense' for 

International Security Affairs, reported that the 

✓ *. 

Advisory Group communication facilities had beexi knocked 
out in the first bombardment and that they were using the 
CIA facility. Burke reported that he had sent a rough 
message asking for more adequate reporting. 

There was then seme discussion of what the United 
States would do if an American destroyer were hit in the 
convoy operations. Burke stated that the Navy would 
conduct rescue operations even if this meant entering 
Chinese Communist coastal r isrs. Dulles pointed out 
that the loss of American .ves would come as a great 
shock to the U.S. public d that we had not given 
sufficient thought to th .ossible reaction here and 
abroad. Herter noted tl ; awareness of this was what 
had kept the convoys tL . miles off the coast (i.e., 
beyond the range of the . '.nese Communirt guns) . Burke 
; that* the U.S. pu .c and Congr^. did not realize 




how serious the situation was and that it was not just a 
question of the Offshore Islands but of the possible loss 
of the GRC . Dulles concurred, agreeing that nobody would 
mind very much the loss of the Offshore Islands but that 
the loss would mean further Communist aggression. 

Nothing seemed worth a world war until you looked at the 
effect of not standing up to each challenge as posed. 
Burke continued, noting that there was a danger ; to the 
whole U-S. Far Eastern position if we did not take a 
strong stand, and White-commented that a strong stand 
would have a favorable impact on NATO as well. Dulles 
noted that a strong U.S- stand, particularly one that 
included the use of nuclear weapons, would probably lead 
Japan to demand a withdrawal of U.S. forces from Japan 
and that as a minimum they would request a cessation of 
U.S. support operations, including logistics support for . 
the Taiwan operation. Burke noted that the base in Japan 
was not critical but that supplies from there were. 

The remainder of the meeting was devoted largely to 
the question of how the United States might intervene and 
in particular if and how nuclear weapons should be used, 
and what military action the United States would take if 





I ic became necessary “ in — lining 

' : tated that it w ° uid te —«. at chinese 

Communist airfields u 

■ S and * h °“ ba “ eri - With scan atomic 

/weapons. He declared that all 

■ r - U studies done in the 

" DSfenSe “ -is - the- way 
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t staff believed- that the 
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/ P ° nS ^ lmportailt ^plications affecting 

/ the Government's whole forei-n nnr 

180 P°- lc y asked that his 
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At this point Taylor began a long statement indi¬ 
cating his -.disagreement with the extensive reliance on 

t e use of nuclear weapons i- - is . * 

„ v . 13 ttisis. He pointed 

to the need to distinguish be , en three r 
„ , three types of attacks 

sl tuations: ( a ) a clear ; nese Comn . 

-nese Communist amphibious 

attack on the Offshore Isla- 

(b) a protracted shells 


operation threatening a breakdown in morale of the GRC 
defenders, and (c) heavy and continuing air bombardment. 

In terms of the first situation, of Chinese Communist 
amphibious attack, Taylor, expressing greater confidence 
in current U.S. conventional capability than he had 
previously, argued that this could be beaten back by the 
GRC defense with conventional weapons and assistance from 
the United States. Dulles questioned whether this was xn 
fact true for a su rprise attack. Taylor replied that a 
successful operation would require a continuous back-up 
operation which could be destroyed by conventional attack 
and claimed that the JCS agreed that the United States had 

sufficient conventional capability in the area for this 

purpose. He stressed that Quemoy was not going to fall 
wi thin a single day. Nevertheless he declared that the 
United States should determine in advance what tits policy 

would be in the event of an attack. 

Burke, arguing against the decision to depend 
initially on conventional forces, stated that the United 
States could beat off an amphibious attack even with heavy 

bombing o nly long en ough-t^obtairu authorisati on _t o u se_ 

nuclear weapons^ Therefore it might make more sense to 
; nuelear weapons immediately. Taylor countered that 
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therefore Burke was at least agreeing that It was not 

necessary to have authority to use nuclear weapons 

immediately upon the commencement of attack, but he 

also agreed that it would he necessary to use nuclear 

weapons if the Chinese Communists were able to and did 

maintain the attack. Burke agreed- that the Chinese 

communists would take heavy losses in the initial phase 

With conventional weapons, but it was then generally 

agreed that if they persisted, nuclear weapons would have 

to be used. Dulles summarized the agreement then by , 

noting' that it was not necessary to use nuclear weapons 

Immediately but they would have to be usadjoltigately 

against a determined enemy prepared to accept the large 

casualties that could be inflicted by conventional bombing. 

This in a'sense ratified Eisenhowar's decision initially 

to use only conventional weapons, but it made sharper 

the unanimous belief that this would have to be quickly 

followed by nuclear strikes unless the Chinese Communists 

called off this operation. This consensus ruledSout 

prolonged conventional operations for which CINCPAC was 

•k 

developing contingency plans. 


lu-loi;, pp- 374 
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f xn terms of the second situation, of a protracted 
massive shelling threatening a breakdown in morale of 
the GRC defenders, Ta ylor agreed that eliminat ion_ofJhe 
gun emplacements woul d require nucle a ^weapons ♦ Burke 
concurred, pointing out that the Chinese Communists moved 
their guns around and had more gun positions than guns. 

In terms of the third. situation, of heavy and 
continuing air bombardment, Taylor also agreed that 
- Tvvir^ pj*- weapons would certainly have to be used^ Dulles 
raised the question of what kind of nuclear weapons would 
be used.. Taylor replied that according to current 
operations plans they would b e seven to ten Kt.^ ir-burst 
Vweapons. He noted that ground burst was more ezfective 
jhut^too^dirty. The lethal area of an air-burst weapon 
was three to four miles and there would be nojaliout. 

The initial attack would be on five coastal airfi elds 
with oneb&fajier^field^ The plan was then to stop so as 
^ to observe the impact on Chinese Communist intentions.. 
The result of the attack would be to take out aircraft 
on the ground and ground facilities, but runways 
would not be cratered and would be operable. He noted 
that the coastal fields did .. -t have underground \ 


ilities. There w* 


was here - notion c: 


a limited use 
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of atomic weapons followed by a pause during which it 
was hoped that the enemy would desist. If not, further 
nuclear strikes wopld be carried out. 

Dulles raised the question that if the anticipated 
reaction against the use of nuclear weapons, particularly 
by American allies, was so hostile that we would be 

-i# 

inhibited from using them except in the NATO theatre or 
in retaliation against a Soviet attack, our reliance on 
them might not be correct and productive. Burke, replied 
that we were engaged in part in a war of nerves. Oppo¬ 
sition to the use of nuclear weapons in Japan, for 
example, was inspired by the Communists. If an attacx 
persisted, the United States could enter with nuclear 
weapons or lose the Islands, which would result in the 
loss of Taiwan- A strong nuclear counterattack would 
result.in international opposition, Burke continued, 
but the l eader s of other countries would soon realiz e 
that it was in( jhei g interests. The United States must 
stand firm with conventional weapons as long as possible 
but then must be. prepared to use nuclear weapons. 
Otherwise we would lose the whole world within three 


years. 



Taylor noted that this problem as to what extent we 
should rely on nuclear weapons was often discussed in the 
abstract but that this was the first specific case which 
pointed up to him the need for flexibility of forces. 
Twining argued, however, that the United States could not 
afford the sort of forces indicated by Taylor’s position. 
Dulles agreed, arguing that regardless of the amount of 
force the United States might have and the amount of 
flexibility' maintained it would still be no match for the 
manpower and conventional power of the Communist enemies 
on the Eurasian land mass. Taylor retorted that it was a 
}question of the need for careful orchestratio n. Taylor 
stated that the United States should start with conven¬ 
tional weapons and use nuclear weapons only in the final 
stage. Twining reported that the United States could no t 
support the needed divisions for this kind of planning and 
White argued that the United States could not maintain the 
needed air fleets. Burke in turn pointed out that naval 
aircraft had been stretched too thin to be used for 
conventional operations. • Twining noted that if nuclear 
weapons had been used in Korea we could have done in two 
or three days what was done to the enemy in months of 


saturation attacks and with fewer casualties on both 
sides. We must', he said, get used to the fact that 
nuclear weapons must be used. In fact the Communists 
'might use them. 

Dulles repeated the point he had made at a previous 
meeting that if we shrank from us ing nuc lear weapons when 
military circumstances required, we would have to 
reconsider our whole defense posture. We were facing 
tough questions. 'Burke retorted that if they are not 
faced now, they would be harder later. 

The meeting concluded with Twining, noting that 
increasing GRC firepower by supplying them with 8-inch 
howitzers would not necessarily result in knocking down 
gun emplacements but might keep them pinned down and 
would have good psychological effect on both sides. 
Nevertheless it was clearly agreed that nuclear weapons 
would be Uecessary if the United States had to defend 

X 

a 

Taiwan. After the meeting Dulles talked very briefly 

Some of the substance of the meeting leaked to the 
press, including Taylor’s objections. The Army later 
denied that Taylor h ad rai sed any objections. Roberts in 
the Washington Post on September 3 reported that while the 
official line was to keep them guessing it appeared that a 
decision had been made to defend Big and Little Quemoy and 

Mat- cti Tel TCtl 

.. . Ho reported the Pent, on belief that i r : e 


Later in the day he 


with Twining and then with Herter. 

met with GRC Ambassador Tong and then received an 

, „ . 52 

intelligence briefing from Cabell and Cummings. 

On September 3 Dulles met again with military leaders. 
The meeting was.held in the office of the Secretary of 
State at 4:30 p.m. following a meeting of Dulles-and his 
chief State Department advisers . 53 In addition to Dulles, 
those present were McElroy, Quarles, Twining, representing 
the Joint Chiefs, and Goodpaster, the President's military 
representative. Dulles stated that he did not anticipate 
any decision in the meeting with Eisenhower the next day 
in relation to what kind of instructions should be sent to 
the U.S. forces in the field in the eveit of a military 
attack, nor any definite decision on when and if the 
United States would use nuclear weapons. 

He asked again how much warning there would be of a 
Chinese Communist attack on the Offshore Islands. Twining 
stated that it could be less than twenty-four hours, and 
Quarles's opinion was that an assault was possible within 
three to four days. Twining stated that the present type 
of artillery fire could not break up the Island defense. 

He felt that the GRC Navy was not doing all that it could. 
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Quarles agreed,' noting that it had not been established 
that the Chinese Communists could by present means 
maintain the interdiction indefinitely. Dulles 
emphasized the importance of getting reports on the daily 
supply-Situation. He stressed that the basis for U.S. 
intervention and foreign support would be far less if 
this were done in response only to an interdiction 
camoaign. Quarles supported a remark by Eisenhower in a 
previous meeting that if the Offshore Islands held out 
for some weeks, the United States should give non- 
combatant support to the GRC. However, he felt that a 
massive assault would justify the United States joining in 


the battle. 

Dulles stated that it was essential that the 
Chinese Communists not be led to believe that the United 
States would not intervene. This would also be bad for 


GRC morale. He stated that the .American objective was to 
[ deter attS3 T)and the great danger in this respect lay m 
our nns-ition not being made sufficientl y_clear. Quarles 
felt that the United States could not clarify its 
position publicly without helping the Chinese Communists 
by revealing U.S. intentions. Dulles observed, however. 



that the major Chinese Communist objective was internal 
development and that this action was essentially a 

yv 

probing one agreed to at the Khrushchev-Mao meeting. 

He felt that a pers onal mes sage to the Chinese Communists 

might be taken as a s ign of weakne ss unl ess it were an 

ultimatum, which would require the strong support of U. S. 

allies and world opinion- He raised the possibility 

again of using intermediaries. The meeting concluded by 

considering and approving a position paper on the crisis 

54 

and a communique for the Dulles-Eisenhcwer meeting. 

The meeting had earlier considered a draft statement to 
be issued by the President after the meeting. The 
participants agreed that the draft was unsatisfactory 
and Dulles asked Green to produce a new draft. This text 
was approved just before the meeting broke up. The 
statement which was then intended to be issued in the name 
of the President began by noting that the Chinese Communists 
were linking Taiwan with the Offshore Islands and 
continued: 


The evidence available to ms does not indicate when 
and on what basis Dulles arrived at this conclusion, nor 
how firmly he held it, nor how it related to his belief 
that the Nationalists had provoked the attack. 
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I feel compelled to say with all candor that 
if the Communist dictatorship rn Peking 
persists in its present course of actum no 
other conclusion can be drawn than that x 
has reverted to the type oi tacacs that we 
saw in Korea and elsewhere. Such naked use 
of force poses an issue far transcending the 
Offshore Islands and even the security o 
\Taiwan. The real issue is whether the civilised 
World community can then condone.vrolence_^a 
P egi-timate instrument of poli^- are mrndful 

iof^ihe~"occasions in this century when tacit 
acquiescence to increased military annexation 
merely whetted the appetites of power-hungry 
dictatorships and led to further ra-f 1 

expansionism. ^ . . _ eace we all seek 

Xt seems to me that tne peace 

will be greatly in danger if once againwe 
allow a militant dictatorship to >“e violence 
successfully in prosecuting its ambitions, 
have not, however, abandoned hope <-hat . ea 0 
will sto; $ort of defying the will of mankind 

for peace. 


Sometime after this meeting, Dulles himself drafted 

JL 

the actual statement which was later released. 

The position paper was formally approved by the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the Joint Chiefs 
prior to the September 3 meeting. It was approved by 
Eisenhower on the next day and the text, as published 
verbatim by Eisenhower in his Memoirs, read as follows: 

r 

Events in the Taiwan Straits indicate that 
the Chicoms, with Soviet backing, ..ave begun 
tentatively, to put into operation a program, 
which has been prepared for over the past 3 


s. c pp. 330-232. 
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years, designed initially to liquidate the 
Chinat positions in Taiwan and the offshore 
islands, and with probably even more far- 
reaching purposes. 

The program has been begun by intense 
pressure on the weakest and most vulnerable 
of-such positions, namely, the Chinat-held 
offshore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. It 
seems that the operation is designed to 
produce a cumulating rollback effect, first, 
on the offshore islands, and then on Taiwan, 
the “liberation" of which is the announced 
purpose of the present phase. The "liberation," 
if it occurred, would have serious repercussions 
on the Philippines, Japan, and other friendly 
countries of the Far East and Southeast Asia. 

The first phase of the operation—that 
involving Quemoy and/or Matsu—would be pri¬ 
marily military; for these initial obstacles 
cannot be overcome otherwise. The follow-up 
against Taiwan might be primarily subversive, 
taking .advantage of the blow to the Republic 
of China involved in the loss of the offshore 
islands where it has virtually s taked its ^ 
future. However, armed Chi com attack against 
Taiwan is not to be excluded. This is, indeed, 
forecast by the current Chinese Communist 
broadcasts. 

The taking over of Taiwan by the Communists 
would 'greatly enhance Communist influence and 
prestige throughout the free Asian world and 

de preciate that of the US . 

* The foregoing summary is based upon uhe 
following more specific estimates: 

1) In the absence of US intervention, the 
Chicoms, by accepting heavy casualties, could 
take Qu em oy by an amphibious assault supported 
by artillery and aerial bombardment. Such an 
assault could be staged wi .little advance 
notice. The operation or.c initiated might 
take from one to several c j depending on 
the quality of the resist! i. 
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2) If the Chiccms believe the US will not 
intervene, they can be expected to mount such 
an assault whenever they believe the defenders 

.have-been sufficiently "softened up." 

3) If the Chiccms believe the US would 

actively intervene to throw back an assault, 
perhaps using nuclear weapon s, it is probable 
there would be no attempt to take Quemoy by 
assault and the situation might quiet down, 
as in 1955 . ■ • ’ 

4) It is, however, also : possible that if 
the Chicoms felt that the US would intervene 
only if there were *a major assault, they' might 
keep that assault an overhanging menace but 
never an actuality, and meanwhile continue the 
type of pressures now being exerted, including 
bombardment and attempted blockade, on the 

- theory that if this were prolonged, the defense 
would collapse due to deterioration of morale 
and lack of supply. 

5) Under these conditions, and if inter¬ 
diction were not broken, the morale and defense 
capability of the defenders would, in fact, 
deteriorate and might eventually collapse, 
particularly since the US would find it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain in the area its present show 
of strength for any considerable period of 
time. 

6) If Quemoy were lost either through 
assault or surrender, this would have a 
serious impact upon the authority and milita ry 
c apabil ity of the anti-Communis t, pro-US, 
government on Fo rmosa. It would be exposed to 
sub versi ve and/or mi lit ary action which would 
probably bring about a government which would 
eventually advocate union with Communist China 
and the elimination ot~ Us positions on the 

\ island . ~ • 

7) If the foregoing occurred, it would 
seriously jeopardize t he anti-Communist 
barrier consisting of the insular and penin¬ 
sular positions in the Western Pacific, i.e., 
Japan, Republic of Korea, Republic of China, 
Republic of the Philippines. Thailand and 

Other govern .nts. In Southeast Asia 




■ such as those "of Indonesia, Malaya, Cambodia, 
Laos and Burma would probably ccme sully under 
Communist influence. US positions tn tnrs 
area, perhaps even Okinawa, would probably 
| become untenable, or unusable, and Japan with 
| its ereat industrial potential would probably 
‘ fall withi n the"Sino-Soviet~orbi t. 'These 
events would not happen all at once but would 
probably occur over a period of a few years. 

The conseouences in the Far East would be 
even more far-reaching and catastrophic than 
those which followed when the United States 
(allowed the Chinese mainland to be taken over 
by the Chinese Communists, aided and abetted 
by the Soviet Union. 

8) The impact of these adverse develop¬ 
ments in the Western Pacific and Southeast 

.Asia would undoubtedly have serious, world¬ 
wide effects. 

9) If the Communists, acting on the 
supposition that we will not actively inter¬ 
vene, seek to .take Quemoy by assault a^d 
become increasingly committed, and if we then 
do intervene, there might be a ^perico between 
the beginning of assault and irrevocable 
commitment when prompt and oubsucintial dS 
intervention with conventional weapons might 
lead the Chicoms to withhold or reverse their 
assault effort. Otherwise, our intervention 
would prob ably not be effective _jf it wer e 
limited to the~~use~of conventional weapons. 

--^LO) • US~destroyers are cooperating with 

the Chinat sea supply operation within the 
limits of international waters, i.e., up to 
within three miles of Quemoy. There is thus 
a possibility of a deliberate or accidental 
hit by the Chicoms, which would have potential 
and unplanned reactions which might involve at 
least limited retaliation. 

11) Once we intervened to save the 
offshore islands, we could not abandon that 
result without unacceptable damage to tne 
safety of the free world and our influence 

in it. 
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If accomplishment of this result required 
• t he use of nuclear we apons, there would be a 
. strong p opular revuls ion- against the US in 
most of the world. It would be particularly 
intense in Asia and particularly harmful 
to us in Japan . 

If relatively small detonations were used 
with only air bursts, so that there would be 
no appreciable fallout or large civilian 
casualties, and if the matter were quickly 
closed, the revulsion might not be long-lived 
or entail consequences as far-reaching and 
permanent as though there had occurred;the 
series of political reversals indicated in 
Point 7 above. It is not certain, .however, 
that the operation could be thus limited in 
scope or time, and the risk of a more extensive 
use of nuclear weapons, and even a risk of 
l g eneral war , would have to be accepted. 

(References are here made to Quemoy as 
the most likely Communist target. If Matsu 
became the initial target, the situation 
would be substantially the same.) 56 

The paper, in both tone and content, implying 
drastic consequences if Quemoy were lost, was apparently 
approved at the working levels as well as the top levels 

JL 

** 

in both State and Defense, and represented a view of the 




This extreme view of the consequences of the loss ■ 
of the Offshore Islands was not shared by the Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research (INR) in the Department of 
State. On September 4, it produced a paper on possible 
Far Eastern reaction to the loss of the Offshore Islands, 
the official abstract of which reads as follows: 

Reaction in the non-Communist countries of the 
Far East to the loss of fhe Offshore Islands 
to the Chinese Communists would v ary wide ly, 
depending on Che conditions under \.hich the 



crisis considerably different from the view held.by the 
American public and America 's allies . The paper could 
be summarized as saying in effect that the loss of the 
Offshore Islands could well mean within a few years the 
collapse of the entire American position in the Far East. 
It said further than unless the Chinese Communists could 
be-deterred either by U.S. statements in the pre-assault 
period or very quickly in the post-assault period.with 
the use of .some conventic ._1 bombing, nuclear weapons 
would-have.’ to be used: ..id, it emphasized that the use of 
these nuclear weapon, might lead to general war. 


loss occurred. frespective of the circum¬ 

stances, howeve -it is apparent that there 
would be some I_ s of U.S. prestige 
throughout the _r East. Communist control 
of the island, .ould be accepted as evidence 
of increasing ..linese Communist strength, 
and U.S. inf. ..tion to continue to support 
the anti-Cor. ..list positions of the 
several Asi;.. countries would be brought 
into questic with concomitant demands for 
e vidence of ch support. There might also 
be a further .lift toward a more n eutra list 
position on .a part of some Southeast Asian 
nations.. Tl. -e reactions would be minimized, 

.. however, if .y change in the status of the 
Offshore It* nds were to come about as 
the result i negotiations.^7 

The lack of dec . ;iveness in the INR prediction > though 
it probably accu.ctely reflected the uncert .ties 
involved, was prc . _bly at least partly resp.. -ble for 
.the almost total Ink of influence which INI. d during 
! crisis. 
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The paper thus provided Eisenhower, as he preferred, 
not with alternativ e policie s but with t he unanimou s 
advice of his principal intelligence and policy 
advisors. The policy proposals made, however, were 
influenced by previous presidential decisions and by 
Eisenhower’s views as he had expressed them in meetings 
and conversations with Dulles. The papers .carried by 
Dulles to Newport were designed to lay the J>acKground 
for meetings the following week back in Washington at 
which it was expected that firm decisions on the issues 
raised would be taken. 

In his conversation with Dulles, which lasted 

58 

from 10:30 to 12:15 at Newport, Elsenhower stated that 

the use of nuclear weapons was the heart of the matter . 

--— : ' “ i • 

Dulles"stated that the United States had in fact 
acknowledged and accepted the political and psychological 
dangers of using nuclear weapons when it decided to 
include them in its artillery. He reviewed the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the September 2 meeting 
which they had had with Dulles, and which has been 
discussed above, with particular reference to the way 
in which air burst nuclear weapons would be used. 



f Eisenhower noted that retaliation by the Communists 

w ^- t h nuclear weapons might well be against Taiwan and 
beyond rather than against Quemoy. The Secretary of 
State then discussed with Eisenhower the draft statement 
to the press. The statement had been prepared by Dulles 
on the way to Newport in substitution for the "draft, 
discussed above, prepared by Green and approved by State 
and Defense officials. It was decided by the .-two men 
that Dulles, not Eisenhower, would make the statement.^ 
Dulles checked by telephone with Assistant Secretary for 
Far Eastern Affairs Robertson, who suggested one change 
which was approved by Eisenhower.* Dulles then met with 
the press for a background press conference to answer 
questions relating to the statement.** 

Friday, September 5, following a meeting with 
Robertson and Parsons, Dulles discussed the Taiwan 
Straits crisis with Goodpaster, McElroy, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security Affairs 

* " 

. The change apparently involved deleting a para¬ 
graph which would have appeared after paragraph four 
of the statement as issued and which stated that any 
attack by Communist China which had the ...nquest of 
Taiwan 2 .s its objective would specifically reauire the 
United States to consider its treaty o'_ .Rations. 60 

>; W 

See above, pp. 230-235. 
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Mansfield D. Sprague, and Twining for fifty minutes. 
McElroy suggested that the meeting with Eisenhower on 
the neit day be directed at giving him an understanding 
of the types of questions that might have to be faced 
at a moment’s notice. Dulles noted that the GRC should 
be encouraged to use the supplies that they had. There 
was discussion of the scope of retaliation, which would 
be given the commanders in the field. On this there was 
general agreement that they be given permission to bomb 
mainland bases in the general area of Taiwan in the 
event of an attack on Taiwan. Dulles indicated, and it 
was agreed by all, that there was still not adequate 
information on the resupply situation. Twining stated 

. t 

that the-QRC was not supplying the information, but that 
supply seemed to be adequate and that damage on Quemoy 
had been slight despite exaggerated GRC claims. .The 
meeting ended with Du7 -3 again stressing the need for 
intelligence on Chine . Communist intentions and on the 

’ «-• V 62 

situation of resu" - . 

. i ‘ 

Following t White House meeting on August 29, the 
Joint Chiefs of S :*.ff had begun consideration of a paper 
on proposed polic ~n the event of a Chinese Communist 

t iV.lb lull Oi UT1 OGp L a. Otuxi. 








circulated to the services a first draft of its position 
paper carrying the number JCS-2118/110. The file 
consisted of a brief memo ran dun addressed to the Secretary 
‘ of Defense, an appendix which elaborated the thinking 
behind JCS policy, and a position paper, which was later 


to be anp roved by the President with only minor changes. 
The papers received.general support among the services 

t ■ 

except over the question of the emphasis to be given to 

nuclear weapons. The draft as produced by the Joint Staff 

j had indicated that it wa s "inevitable" th at atomic weapons 

would be used in the event of a Chinese Communist invasion 

of the Offshore Islands which was not brought to a halt 

almost immediately. The Army proposed substitution of a 

paragraph which indicated that American involvement in 

defense of the Offshore Islands would be gradual, that 

initial action would be conventional, and atomic weapons 

J would be used "only as a last resort." The Army proposed 

such a change in order "to present a more realistic 

appraisal of the probable sequence of events in case U.S. 

military power is actively used in defense of the off- 

63 

shore islands." 

The Air Force in particular objected to any change in 
tv»> memorandum. ihdicati. -hat it felt the 
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would be a need for an immediate counterattack with 



atomic weapons in.the event of an invasion of Quemoy.^ 
On the morning of September 6, the Joint Chiefs formally 
approved JCS-2118/110, including a slightly altered 
statement on nuclear weapons which indicated "it is mos t 
probable" that atomic weapons would be used.Table 16 

t * ' *• 

indicates the change brought about by the Army request 
for revision of the paragraph on the use of atomic 
weapons- There was only a minor concession towards the 
Army view, reflecting the fact that the other chiefs, 
with the exception of Taylor, were united in the belief 
that nuclear weapons would have to be used very quickly 
in the event of a Chinese Communist attempt co invade 



Quemoy. 

The memorandum to the Secretary of Defense approved 
by the Joint Chiefs began by noting that American forces 
were spread dangerously thin in the Far East and that 
this condition of weakness was aggravated by the uncer¬ 
tainty over the use of atomic weapons. It noted that a 
crisis in Southeast Asia or in Korea might occur 
simultaneously with the crisis in the Taiwan Straits and 

l 

that this would require mobilization of reserve forces. 



TABLE 16 


OPOSED ARMY CHANGE IN JOINT STAFF DRAFT ON USE OF ATOMIC WEAPONS IN DEFENSE 


r it? fiinjunv 


Joint Staff Draft 

If the fact of U.S. par¬ 
ticipation does not cause 
the Chinese Communists to 
•'aist [ from invading 

1, it is inevitable 

\ 7 

thui. \ ' n se atomic 

v/eapons • "if bases 

on the Chines^ . ^nd and 
perhaps against o. 
targets in the Chintz- 
mainland. 



Our participation in the 
defense of the major off¬ 
shore islands should 
gradually increase as 
required. Initially'only 
conventional weapons should 
be used, and the degree of 
force would depend on reac¬ 
tions of the Chinese 
? • • m /fomJe. weapons 


i .ui L >- ^ 

last resort, before making 
the decisions to use atomic 
weapons, careful considera¬ 
tion should be given to the 
vulnerability of Taiwan and 
the other islands to atomic 
counterattack. 


Final Version as Appi 
by Joint Chiefs 


If the fact-of U.S. par¬ 
ticipation does not cause 
the Chinese Communists to 
desist, it is most. 
probable that we will 
have to use atomic 
weapons,against air bases 
and perhaps against other 
targets in the Chinese 
mainland. 


SOURCE: Army”Flimsy, Subject: Taiwan Straits Situation, JCS 2118/110 (U), OPS PL 

tv/ 52283 September 3, 1958 (Top Secret); Memorandum to the Chiof of Staff U.S. Air 
Force^Subjectt” 1 Taiwan .Strait.^Situation» JCS 2118/HO. signed Glenn 8. Martin, 
Acting Director of Plans, September 5, 1958 (Top Secret); Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Memorandum, To: Secretary of Defense, Subject: Taiwan Straits Situation, JC 
•2118/110 (U), approved September 7, 1958, signed Twining Chairman Joint Chiefs of 

Staff (Top Secret). 
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The JCS paper expressed concern that the American 
Jl public and the free world were uninformed about and 
| unprepared for such eventualities. The paper indicated 
that at any time in the immediate future without further 
' warning, events in the Taiwan Straits might occur which 
would result in the involvement of American forces in 


direct clashes with the. Chinese Communists. ,In addition 
to the actions for contingency planning in the event of 
an invasion of Taiwan, the Joint Chiefs proposed that 


the following actions he considered. 

(1) A statement to the GRC, the Chinese Communists, 
and the Soviet Union that no doubt exists as to 
U.S. intentions concerning the Offshore Islands 


(2) Congressional leaders he notified of the 
seriousness of the situation. 

( 3 ) Allies he notified of the seriousness of th- 

situation. 

(4) The United Nations he informed of the critical 
nature of the nation and consideration be 


given to cal_ 
Security Cou. 
(5) Military ass 
year 1953 be 


g a special meeting of the UN 

. 1 . 

ance funds to the GRC for fiscal 
leased Limned-. -ly • 
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(6) j Ways be found to marshall public opinion to 
/ support American policy. 

(7) Consideration be given to a radio and TV address 

r r 

by President Eisenhower. 00 

In the appendix to the paper the Chiefs discussed the 


major change in American attitude toward the Offshore 

’ -V 

Islands which from their perspective had occurred since 
. / 

August 23: 

■j 

Until recently it has been oiir policy not to 
commit U.S. forces to assist in the off-shore 
islands unless it was clearly demonstrated 
that the CHICOM attack was a prelude to 
attacks on Taiwan and the Penghus. We hope 
by our action -to convince the CHICOM that we 
will come to the assistance of the GRC with¬ 
out at the same time inviting the GRC to 
create a situation which- will cause our 
immediate involvement. We now intend to 
assist the major off-shore islands, but the 
„ manner and timing of this assistance must 
remain under U.S. control.67 

The appendix went oh to note that U.S. interest was now 

limited to the two big islands in the Quemoy group and 

the five larger islands in the Matsu group and then 

concluded with the comments on the use of nuclear 

weapons discussed above. 

At this same meeting the Joint Chiefs approved a 



discussion paper on "Authority for Emergency Action in 
' -nse of Taiwan and the Off-shore Islands" for a see 
" * -da.v th ..the President.^" 






_y 


3 - 
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WHITS HOUSE MEETING (September 6) 


Following the Joint Chiefs meeting. Twining went to 
the White House for a meeting with the President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Secretary of Defense. The 
meeting, as will be indicated below, was partly devoted 
to discussing the Chou En-lai statement on opening the 
Warsaw talks and agreeing that the United States would 
resume the talks.* Following this discussion'they turned 
to the paper proposed by the Joint Chiefs which read as 

follows: 

Discussion Paper, 6 September 1958. 

Subject: Authority for Emergency Action in Defense 

of Taiwan and the Offshore Islands. 

1. Au th ority is required to replace losses ox 
• * ."supplies and materiel and expenditure or 

- ammunition and supplies by CHINAT forces. 

2 In the event of a major emergency arising from 
' 5 an attack on Taiwan and the offshore islands 
' moving so rapidly that it woulU^jiot permit con- 
fatiotr~withZthe President , JCS would take^he 
' following actions on behalf“of the Secretary o 

Defense: a) CINCPAC would be authorized to 

augment U.S. forces engaged in the defense o 
Taiwan from the resources of his own command 

b) all U.S. forces worldwide would be alerte , 

c) oppose any major attack on Taiwan and__attac_-' 
mainland bases with all CINCPAC^_f orces_that can 
be brou^itZtQ~bear. (See attached map.) IMap 
not on copy seen.1 


no , 4^1-442. 
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‘ 3 . In the event of a major landing attack on off- 
. . shore islands, authority for the rollowing 
actions not.now authorized would be desirab le: 
a) approve CHINAT Air Force's striking enemy 
forces and mainland targets; b) authority for 
U.S. forces to strike with conventional weapons 
any CHICOM assault of major proportions moving 
against Offshore Islands." 

4 Use of atomic weapons and U.S. air attack-in 

support of CHINAT*Air Force in 3(a) [i.e., in ^ 

case of attack only on Quemoy] above, _a§, 
necessary, only as approved by the President. . 

(initialled by the President) 


Though the memorandum was signed by the President as 
it was presented to him, a memorandum from Twining to the 
other members of the Joint Chiefs, concurred in by the ( 

Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense, indicated 
that though paragraph one had been improved -or immediate 
implementation, the emergency actions listed in paragraphs 
two and three had been approved only " under those circum ¬ 
st ances when time does not permit securing the _President^s 
spe cific approval in each case ." With this understanding 
it was also agreed that the items in paragraph three 


*The paper as originally drafted and approved by the 
Joint Chiefs had contained an item 3(c): approve U.S 

air suoport of CHINAT forces. Apparently sometime before 
.the meeting with the President, as a result of conversa¬ 
tions between Twining and Dulles, this item was move 
- r:.,.- 4 -o that it could be carried out only with the 

; : t ’--—.revel. o£ the Preside. 


( 
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indicated as being "desirable 1 * had the President's 
I approval. The Joint Chiefs looked upon the authority 
given to them as not subject to delegation to commanders 
in the field and hence did not pass on the authority to 
defend Quemoy, Nor, as we shall see, was the reasoning 
on the role of atomic weapons, as made clear in the Joint 
Chiefs discussion on the proposed Army change in the 
Joint Staff memorandum, reflected in information passed 
CINCPAC for his subordinate commanders. 

I-Wo weeks ox the outbreak of large—scale mili¬ 
tary action in the Taiwan Straits, the Administration, in 
a series of meetings presided over by the President, had 
thus approved basic American policy for the crisis. The 
precise islands which the United States would assume some 
responsibility for had been established, American escort 
to within three miles of the Offshore Islands had been 
authorized, and contingency plans for the defense of 


Quemoy against- a major invasion had been drafted and 
approved by the President. There remained the critical 
question of what would be done if resupply could not be 
successfully accomplished with escort simply to within 
three miles. However, at the point word had just reached 
..ii.con chat the first U.. escorted convoy was to soil 
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on the next day for the Offshore Islands and American 
officials were at this time prone to await the 
results of the convoy operations before making any 
additional plans. While' implicit in the decisions 
of the Government was the fact th<^t further actions 
would he taken to prevent a successful blockade or 
the Offshore Islands, as September was to progress, 
American officials were to consider the possibility 
of negotiated settlement as well as' the moves which 
might be necessary to break the blockade. By early 
September and increasingly through the month, American 
officials came to the conclusion that the Chinese 
Nationalists were not making an all-out effort to 
break the blockade and could land adequate supplies 

on Quemoy at any time they chose. 

As indicated in the Joint Chiefs background paper, 
the American unwillingness to permit the Chinese 
Nationalists to draw the United States into a major 
conflict with the Chinese Communists was a major 
motivation for the limits adopted on American policy. 
Thus the United States had not informed the GRC of its 
contingency plans and had not made any public 


I 
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commitment to the defense of Quemoy. The President 
and the Secretary of State also felt that the domestic, 
political, and legal situation did not permit any 
statement clearer than that issued at Newport, indicating 
American interest in the defense of Quemoy. It was felt 
that only after the beginning of invasion could the 

President''find'that the situation envisioned by the 
Congressional Formosa Resolution had come to pass and 
that therefore the United States would defend, the Offshore 
islands. It was also recognised that a firm public 
statement would i nvite extensive pu blic_criticism_of the 
policy not only in the United States but elsewhere 
throughout the world, as well as more intense private 
diplomatic pressure which was in any case to build up 
during September. 

In terms of communications with the Chinese 
Communists, the United States, contrary to many 
impressions, did not see any virtue in ambiguity. The 
United States was_s ure that it would de fendQuemoy 
aga inst a Chinese Comm u nist invasion an d_ wanted to do 

* ln addition "to the other pressures to ^ indicated 
below, American --unications with the GRC nQt 

“5 the smn : ' Island in the Quemoy chain. 
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everything it could to deter such en attach by .airing 
dear that the United States would be involved. Thus 
if the other audiences could have been, disregarded, the 
United States would have made a public statement that it 

W0 dd defend Quemoy. A private approach to the Chinese 
Communists had’ been -discussed prior to the September 6 
Vhite House meeting and was to be discussed again, it 
was always to be ruled out on grounds that it would not 

be credible unless it were to take the form of an ulti- 

tha<- the United States was 
matum, which, given the fact tna- tr 

, refl to ^ e the crisis to a head, could not he 
not prepared to aOite 

t-hr-ouoh a third source would, it 
issued. An approach throu 0 n 

was thought, appear to be a sign or weakness .a_ru,r tha 
a sign of strength- Thus the United States sought^J^ 

military action, including the activities of American 

o - i.v,a h'nld-uo of American 

_ forces in the Taiwan. Straps, the burld up 

- ir> general, ano oy 

forces in Taiwan and the rac^-w 

, pr>r* i ta^Y as well as American 
increased aid to trie G,^ ou.lrta.-y 

• involvement in the convoy operations, to convey to the 
Chinese Communists American commitment to the defense of 

Ouemoy. 

/ The question of what Chinese Communist intentions 

••_h« Washington- officials 

• 1 *• *• *" ** s r,. ,h< i.w - -> 

... . W W ' *- * - * 




There was agreement that what- 


but with no firm answer, 
ever the tactical objectives in relation to Quemoy, the 
main Chinese Communist interest was in Taiwan and hence 
their policy vis-a-vis the Offshore Islands would be 
shaped by the Chinese perception of its effect on the 
Taiwan political and military situation. The pause in 

JL. 

Chinese Communist military actions noted above had not 

been fully observed in Washington and there was no notion 

. * 

that the Chinese Communist strategy might be -in a period 
of uncertainty, awaiting the American convoy operations. • 
Rather, Washington saw Peking as continuing to apply 
military pressure on the Offshore Islands, perhaps hoping 
for a successful blockade, perhaps planning for an 
invasion. It was felt that increased military operations 
leading ho a successful blockade or invasion could be 
deterred if the United States made clear that it was to 
be involved. 

While deciding to accept the Chinese Communist 
proposal to reopen the Sino-American talks. Administration 
officials did not expect these talks to lead to any 
solution of the crisis. Rather they expected that this 
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was probably a tactical move on the part of the Chinese 
and did not necessarily rule out a later invasion of 
Quemoy. Thus, for Administration officials the crisis 

was far from over. 

The Administration was also confident that its 
could defeat an attempt to Invade thej Offsh ore Islands , 
but only if it were willing to use atom icjseapons. 

The question of what role atomic weapons should play 
had quickly come to the fore as the key question in 
American contingency planning for the crisis. While, 
-as is-seen below, military officers in the field were 

encouraged to be ready for extended conventional 
operations, the Joint Chiefs and cajo^civiHan leaders 


had become- convinced that only very lifted conventional 
operations would be possible before the resort to 
atomic ■ weapons. What the President would do in the 
moment of decision could not, of course, be known in 
advance,' probably even to the President himself. 
Nevertheless-, Eisenhower had done everything to give 
the impression to the military that the_authority_to 
use nuclear weapons would be forthcoming i- -he Chinese 
r™,,nists launched a major invasion of Qr J and 
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failed to stop very quickly with the first signs of 

x 

A 

American conventional involvement. 

Washington officials continued to hope that the 
choice could be avoided by deterring an invasion, and 
attention focused back on the Taiwan Straits where the 
operations of convoy and blockade were about to begin. 


The Administration would use conventional weapons 
for a very short period in an effort to convince the 
Chinese Communists that they had miscalculated and that 
the United States would in fact defend Quemoy against a 
determined Chinese Communist .attack. The pause would 
also provide time for the appropriate decision to be 
made by the President to authorize the use of atomic 
weapons. At the same time it was clear to officials in 
Washington that this could only be a pause, and in fact 
one measured in hours and not days, and that there was 
no point in planning for prolo nged conven tional opera- 
fTgns since they could not succeed .Eisenhower confirms 
“this view, indicating that he was prepared to use nuclear 
w eapons against military instal lat ions on the mainland. 
(Waging Peace , p. 295.) " 


. \ 



